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Nervous Impressibility, and its Relations 
with Hygiene. 


{ suppose my readers familiar with the well estab- 
lished facts of paychometry, in regard to which I 
bare had the most conclusive personal experience, 
and which bas occupied a conspicuous piace in the 
psychological publications of this Country. 

After having seen the most delicate peculiarities 
of the characters of my intimate friends and acquaint- 
ance, as well as my own, luminously unfolded by a 
stranger, who simply pieced manuscripts which I 
gave him, in contact witb his forehead, without look- 
ing at the handwriting—after having myself suc- 
æeeded by the same process in eorrectly appreciating 
the character of perfect strangers, (though, of course, 
zn this case I can only rely on the word of others as 
to the correctness)—after having experienced the 
moet exquisite emotions and psychical changes from 
the simple contact of the hand of others with the 
frontal and vertical parts of my hend infer, from 
these extremely delicate degrees of impressibility, 
the general law under which the more commonly 
observed degrees of it stand. We see why it is that 
our fcod tastes nicer when prepared by those we 
Jove; they have magnetized, they give us themse ves 
in it. Many an invalid bas been brought up from 
death’s door by this simple procedure, in connection 
with other material relations illustrating the same 
Jaw; when deprived of such affinities, and the ex- 
pression of them, he must have perished. 

But what is much Jess known, is that food may 
be poisoned in this same way without the admixture 
of arsenic, corrosive sublimate, or any other recog- 
nized adulteration, 

It is true, that gross persons, in what is catled 
rude health, may not be sensible of such things, but 
there are many whose health is of a more delicate 
type and absolutely dependent on specific adapta- 
tions in all the departments of hygiene; whose stom- 


açhs are in perfect order, provided they have just 


what they like, prepared just to their taste and just 
at the periods they need it, Lut who are wretched 
dyspeptics in any other conditions. There are some 
who can not sleep unless a woman’s hand bas smooth- 
ed their pillow. ‘There are some who pine in abjec- 
tion, without kuowing why, unless they can hear 
daily the music they love best, and some whose mu- 
sical appreciation is most exquisite, whose enjoyment 
more than half depends upon their sympathy with 
the performer whose life flows to them through this 
music. Even thus our finer essence escapes the ex- 
clusive appropriations of conventional law, and we 
Lelong at last to those only whom we love and wha 
love us. 

Consider how under this subtile law the oppres- 
sor punishes himself. Think of the sad, depressing, 
degrading influences daily and hourly exercised 
over the richer, more refined and delicate classes, 
by their slaves or hired menials who prepare their 
food, who tend their parior make their beds, and 
magnetize by their personal contact and labor every 
thing that they use, and in hose arms their chil- 
dren repose. Must not all the wrong and bitterness 
of their Jot be thus reflected on the bodies and souls 
of their masters ?—[M. Edgeworth Lazarus, 


No Remedy, 


There is no infallible remedy, Pass the word 
all around the world—there is no specific for any 
human transgression. Let evory ear hear it. Let 
every cye read it, and inacribe it in fadeless char- 
acters upon the temple of personal health; and let 
all the world rejoice that there is no safety in hab- 
itual disobedience. The best medicines are scarcely 
more than hinta to Nature in man. They often- 
times operate like oil on the wheels of life; but 
neither the broken wheels, nor the life processes im- 
paired, can be restored by medicine. Let parents 
instruct their children to comprehend this important 
truth no vicarious atonement.—{A. J. Davis. 
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Religion Rational: a Plain Talk with Brother | world, in. one way or another, to some extent 
Murray. a work which all professed to bave at heart, 
, |and I among the rest. The hopes of success to 
I will offer a few thoughts on Brother Murray's which I referred, were the hopes entertained, in 
review of my “Two Theories,” not because it 18 8 | different ways, but all from common “Infidel 
matter of any practical importance in itself whether ground, of reforming the world, or bettering the 
he or I get the better in an argument, and in no condition of maukind. If modesty permitted it 
spirit, as I trust, to gain any thing at the expense or and I were fitted to be a correct judge of my own 
truth, but because the matter of itself is of Para- motives, I might perhaps claim that I had as Jitte 
mount importance. disposition to labor for “the applause of the un- 
I do not share with TA thinking,” as the majority of Reformers. I can not 
he seems to entertain, that the subject of religion is see how I could expect to gain any popularity by 
out of place, requiring an apology for its introdue- my present course, if I worshiped F 
tion, even in these exciting times of political revolu- Religion is about as much tabood among Infidels 
tion. No one can for a moment claim but that the as Inff delity is in the churches. I ama Religion i 
theory of the Christian religion, or salvation through among Reformers, and an Infidel still among Chris- 
Christ, is of paramount, overshadowing importance, aus “To E lock acone: dieters an ad 2 
if true. And if untrue—if religion be not only aothing i hesther: 1 hare tod poor au opinion 
that stupendous humbug, but that positive perni- or the popular churches, and they bave of me, to 
cious evil and mother of evils, which I once re- dmit of my joining them. I am much more alone 
garded it, and which my brother now regards it, 40 than before. So if I bave gained nothing in truth, 
being—then it is of scarcely less importance that I have indeed made a poor exchange. 
the humbug be exposed, and its ee m nemos I can not agree to the statement that “where the 
removed, as far as possible, from its debasing mpu: affirmative is untruth, all that is wanted is the nega- 
ences, I would not indeed trespass too far on the) ite truth to the contrary.” That much is wanted, 
great law of supply and demand, and scatter even but there is more wanted also. If the Bible ac- 
priceless pearls—the most momentous truths—be- counts of the creation are false, I waut to know it: 
fore an unappreciative audience. But I submit but 1 still want to know what is the true account. 
that it may be taken for granted that there skould | If inan was not made—if sin did not enter, as Mo. 
be an interest among all classes in the elucidation | | represents, I want to know, not only that nega 
of these great primal laws of being—the solution of tive fact, but how he did come into existence, and 
these great problems of existence, on which hinges how he became the sinner that he is. There is a 
the destiny of all mankind. demand for positive truth, and while I would not 


And as my brother in bis discussions of our po- accept error because I want something, I would not 
litical affairs looks in both dircctions,—to the causes st on negations if it were possible to ascertain an 


my brother in the iden whieb 


and the consequences of the present condition of af- 
fairs,—and aims his heaviest blows at that Constitu- 
tionally guarded “institution” which brought about 
this Rebellion and this war, so I look beyond the 
present unbappy troubles of our Country to the 
constitution of another institution, in which I find 
the cause of not only this Rebellion and this war 


affirmative. And I reiterate the statement that 
apart from revelation there can be nothing nown 
on these most important questions which can engage 
the attention of a thinking, reasoning being—the 
origin and destiny of man and the world which be 
inbabits. And if you prove that all revelation, or 


'| what had been regarded as euch, is unreliable and 


but of all the rebellions that have ever set brother) untruthful—while we can lose nothing to know, 


to warring against brother, and all the wars whic 
have drenched this earth in blood. 


while we lose much not to know, the real facts in 
the matter—I can not but consider it as a misfor- 


Not having the Essay at my command, I am tune that such are the facts, 


not able to take advantage of the kind suggestions 


Yes, brother, I will “suffer you to begin, with the 


in regard to the opening of my article; but I will | affirmation, that all supernaturalisms, including gods 
here say that my brother is quite mistaken as to my | and religions, are demoralizing impostures, with no 
“sympathy and affinity for Mary S. Gove Nichols in| better foundation than tyrannizing, enslaving au- 


her retrogressive steps,” however much appearances | thority, dictating belief without evidence.” 


might favor the supposition. 


And 
you will suffer me to say that your affirmation is 


My “Two Theories” was written mainly for the | nothing but an assumption—so clearly a matter of 
eye of “Radicals, Rationalists and Harmonial Phil- opinion, so undeniably beyond the power of any 
osophera,” with whom I had been connected, more | man to know, that you are entirely unwarranted in 
or less intimately, in the work of “Reforming” the! placing it on the side of positive knowledge or truth. 
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I have had some knowledge of supernaturalisms, | which they are at entire liberty to reason upon, 
and these supernaturalisma have had considerable and take for what it seems worth to them, and not 
to sav of gods and religions,“ and I will state as a | to some one else, responsible only for the integrity 
fact that dy ranuizing, enslaving anthorily, dictating | of their motives in the inv catigation—they would 


belief without evidence,” has had nothing whatever 
to do with their foundation, or my belief in them, 
for there has been nothing of the kind. And 
please to understand, my dear brother. in a search 
after truth, that I do not accept the truths of these 
ancient revelations found in the book called the Br 
ble in any such way, on any such terms, as you 
propose. The authority of that book, with me, as 
with all other books, is the truth it contains; and 
of the amount of that truth, C. M. Overton, and no 
other soul, in the body or out, is the judge. I in- 
spect the Bible as fully and fearlessly as any oue, 
without a particl: of fear before my eyes, of either 
Gods or Devils, Heavens or Hells. Not because 1 
do not believe in any or all of these, but because 
no good being would, and vo evil one could, inter- 
fere to punish me for an honest search after truth. 
I judge of the Bible as I would of any other book; 
making use of whatever of knowledge and reason I 
am endowed with. I am as free to find an error 
in it as is Orson S. Murray; and a good deal more 
free, aa I judge, to find a truth. For he, though 
he has outgrown his superstitions in its favor, is yet 
under bondage to his prejudiecs against it, (I do 
not give this as a fact in positive science, but as an 
individual opinion, made tolcrably certain by a fo- 
cus of concentrating probabilities.) 


I have said that I reason upon the Bible as I 
would ia reference to any other book. I find 
nothing in the book itself to forbid my doing so. 
Andi if I did should not regard it except as an 
argument against its validity. The tyrannical exer- 
cise of authority over the reason and consciences of 
men comes, mainly, from the expounders of the 
Bible, and not from the book itself. I think if my 
Infidel friends (I use the term in no opprobrious 
sense, for an honest Infidel is better at any time 
and always than a dishonest Christian) would agree 
to let the Bible stand on its own merits, stripped of 
all the false pretentions made in its favor by its 
friends, and consider it a compilation of ancient 
writings merely, and not a “book” at all in a unita- 
ry sense of the word, written at various ages of the 
world by various authors, each independent of the 
other, and responsible for bis own sentiments, like 
the writers of the New Repusiic; making no pre- 
tentions to infallibility, consistency or inspiration, ax 
a whole; laying no tribute upon the conscience, or 


shackles upon the intellect; given, not as a revela- | 


tion to the world at large, but as the communica- 
tions of individuals to individuals and peoples, 


be much inore likely to arrive at a just conclusion 
as to its real merits. 


Such a position would in my opinion be much 
more favorable to its impartial examination among 
both friends and foes. It would emancipate its 
idolatrous worshipers, the slaves of their own fears 
and superstitions, who stand in such an awe of tle 
book that they dare not reason upon it, and conse- 
quently know very l.ttle about what it contains. 
It would also do something towards setting frce 
that other class of bondmen who have taken euch 
an antipathy—to illustrate the idea—to American 
newspapers that they would not look at one because 
they had met with a stupidity or atrocity in some 
Tribune or Transcript, some Herald, Courier, or 
New Republic; or because some zealous devoteo 
of letters, or ardent patriot, or council of patriots, 
had claimed that any thing which was printed must 
be correct; or that the great American Press was 
Omnipotent and above telling a lie, and must be re- 
ceived as infallible. Fancy a Murray, a Denton, a 
Leland, (or an Overton, for be has been there,) 
going into fits (like John Randolph over a shecp, 
which reminded him of New England,) over every 
newspaper he mects, and “balancing himself in his 
rectitude” to hit it a kick, on account of somebody’s 
absurd pretentions about the Omnipotence and 
infallibility of the press, —and you see the position 
of a Reformer who abuses the Bible because he 
hates a pricst, or from some other cause equally 


| foreign and irrelevant. 


Let us learn to give the Bible as fair a chance 
as we would another book. Let us judge of Jesus 
of Nazarcth as we would judge of Abraham Lin- 
cola. Let us give him, in criticising his words, the 
benefit of the principles of justice and courtesy,— 
those principles which we claim for ourselves, and 
which are due to all men. We are bound to give 
not only a rational but a charitable construction to 
language when the language permits it. Charity, 
courtesy, justice, for justice embraces these qualities, 
require that we put the most favorable construction 
admissible upon any man's language. That great 
principle of jurisprudence based upon the “Golden 
Ral-,” which requires that “a man should be held 
as innocent till he is proved guilty,” requires it. 
The principles of natural justice, fraternity, “mor- 
ality,” “humanity,” require it, and will admit of 
nothing less. 

Let us look a little further into the principles of 
universal interpretation. Words are signs of ideas, 
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and their only use is to assist in expreasing thein. 
And when you have a man's idea—-when you 
know you have it, you have no moral right to 
quote his words as against that idea. If he is un- 
skilled in the use of words; if the words be uses 
are of equivocal manuing; if the original meaning 
is changed; if by Any means the words do not 
represent the idea, his idea—yon have no right, as 
a fair critic, and an honest man, to quote the words 
against the idea. You must study the words with 
the sole purpose of getting at his meaning; and 
if the words made use of will bear different inter- 
pretations, yon are bound to give them the most 
favorable, instead of the worst, construction which 
they will bear. 
You will doubtless agree with me in this state- 
ment of principl-r; and yet it seems to me you 
have inadvertantly violated some of them in your 
impeachment of the “god of Christianity,” as you 
term him. I think we should not differ in our 
ideas of morality nnd justice; the essential mean- 
ness of tyranny, wherever exhibited; and the folly 
and stupidity, as well as gross injustice, of attempt- 
ing to dictate belief without evidence. I think we 
should agree as to the supremacy of those eternal 
principles of rectitude which exist in the nature of 
things and to which all moral beings, whether 
Gods or men, created or unereated, must owe alle- 
giance. And yet we differ very widely us to the 
character of Jesus of Nazareth. You look upon 
him as a tyrant and imposter—a selfish, ambitious 
. despot, seeking his own interests at the expense of 
mankind. I regard him as a great and good ba- 
ing—the last selfish, the l'ast ambitious, (in the 
objectionable sense of tnese terms,)—the best speci- 
men of a true nobility of character, that has ever 
appeared on this Planet. And T believe that he 
owes this greatness and goodness—this supernatura! 
(I use this term in the commonly aecepted, not the 
exact sense of the word) superiority of character to 
his supernatural origin—the fact that he was a na- 
tive of another planet—a clime where goodness, 
instead of all manner of littleness and baseness, 
was indigenous,—a clime where to gain “the ap- 
plause of the unthinking” was not the main business 
of life—where one could be good because all were 
good around him—where eneh would “scorn alike 
to be or own a slave.“ I believe that having lived 
it, and having a perfect knowledge of the higher 
law which prevails, where obedience to the moral 
law produces harmony, in all the higher order of 
planets: and having a knowledge of the state of 
tings prevailing in that hell-hole called Earth, 
where the bigher Jaw was unknown, and the very 
idea of one scoffed at and ridicyled—where a selfish 


regard for No. 1 was the ruling element of char- 
acter, and all united in a universal scramble for 
wealth and power at the expense of the neighbor 
—where God's own soil was monopolized and bar- 
tered away for gain, and a man with a soul in him 
had to buy bis right to life, or. die—where men 
made property of one another, worked them for life 
without any equivalent, sold their own sons to bon- 
dage and chains, and their daughters to prostitu- 
tion—where now in the most enlightened tribe of 
the Planet, two parts of the nation are engaged in 
n deadly strife, the one to perpetuate this state of 
things in their own way, and the other in the “con- 
xtitut onal way,” to keep these thieves and robber 
in fellowship: having I say a knowledge of the 
h'cher Jaw and the need of these children of dark- 
n be volunteered th come to this world and 
bring them a knowledge of that law, and of the 
“plan of salvation,” and draw them by his magact- 
ic power into the paths of righteousness and peace. 


If I am correct in this, or if be is correet in what 
he savs of himself, then he was truly, and without 
egotism or ambition, “the way, the truth, and the 
life;” beeause it was through bim and him only 
that that truth and that life could be obtained. 
And there was “no other name (way) given ander 
heaven whereby they might be saved.“ There was 
“peace in believing” in bim, truly, beeause if you 
believed in bim you would follow his teachings, the 
end of which is peace. It was “war and hell” in- 
deed not to believe in him, not because he would 
punish unbelief, but because war and hell were al- 
ready in their hearts, and acceptance of the princi- 
ples of peace and harmony which he taught was 
the only means of escape therefrom. So when he 
anid, “He that believeth will (for this is said to be 
the correct rendering) be saved,” &., it was not a 
threat, but a prophecy or statement of what would 
legitimately and necessarily follow, given in the con- 
solidated, epigramatic style peculiar to him. 

“The sword” of discord, if you will allow me to 
continue my interpretations, was of the same kind 
that Lloyd Garrison introduced in this land when he 
preached the gospel of Anti-Slavery, and called 
upon evi ry man to take sides for or against a sys- 
tem of atrocious and tyrannical despotism—the 
same that a truth always introduces among the 
devotees of error, or a high moral principle where 
vice and crime prevail, What matters it whether 
a Jesus or a Garrison say, “He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me,” or 
whether he paraphrase with “my Cause,” “the 
Truth,” “Humanity,” or “the Eternal Principles of 
Right?” Jesus was to his disciples the embodiment 
of all their hopes, and all they knew of his plane 


and principle, The tie that bound them to him 
came more from personal affection than an intellect- 
ual perce; tion of bis idens. It was but natural, and in 
no wise indicative of ambition or tyranny, as it seems 
to me, to make a personal appcal, one which they 
could understand and appreciate, 

Aud so where an ex hortation is made to them 
to stand fast by their principles, by a comparison 
of the powers of man for harm with the like powers 
of God, a desire to avoid unnecessary circumlo- 
extion, or to adapt himself to the capacities of his 
hearers, might explain it without implicating his 
moral character in the least. I see then nothing 
to warrant me for a moment in the opinion that we 
are required “to disregard the interests of all others 
for his interests—his pleasure.“ My idea of the 
character of Jesus is the farthest possible from this. 
On the contrary it is for his self-sacrificing spirit 
his unselfish devotion to humanty—his unswerving 
love for others, that I honor and revere the char- 
acter of Jesus. 


The religion of Jesus never caused the shedding 
of one drup of blood. Men have quarreled and 
warred about it, just as they have about everything 
else, not beeause they posaesse! it, but because 
they did not possess it. 

The golden rule is neither better nor worse for 
its origin, whoever its author or autbers may be. 
What is wanted ia the world is a disposition and 
ability to live up to its requirements. The disti- 
guishing feature of Christianity is not a moral max- 
im or rule, but salvation from sin—The Power of 
the Resurrection through Christ, or, so far as it 
rests in morality, it is found in the injunction, “Over- 
come evil,” not by evil as the “natural man” does, 
bat “by good” The loving, praying for, even 
enemies, instead of pounding them as the world 
did “of old,” and as it still does. Did any one 
ever preach this gospel before Christ? Do you 
doubt that its practice would save the wickedness, 
Injustice, wrong and misery which all good men 
lament? Jesus did then introduce into the world 
a principle of aetion which would put an end to 
the sin and misery which prevails in the world. 
Do you say, “The world is not saved”? A lament- 
able fact: so much the worse for the world. Do 
you say, “The Church is not saved“! Another 
amontable fact: so much th: worse for the Church. 
Do you say, “It is impracticable with men as thy 
are; it has not been, and can not be, lived up to“! 
So mueh the worse for men as they are. So much 
the greater need of supernatural help vicarious 
atonement,” “imputed righteousness.” Do you tell 
me, “This is absurd—a thing unknown in Nature“! 
I reply, No fact is absurd; and you can not know 


has not saved it? 
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what you state to be true until you can grasp all 
the Jaws of Nature. 

Did you never witness operations in Psychology 
—the art of controlling mind by mind—and observe 
how for the time the whole being of one person 
was merged in that of another? How for the time 
being it was that other, entering into every thought, 
feeling and emotion of the master mind? Then 
you have seen an example, on a small scale, of 
“imputed righteousness,” or character. Did you 
never see a “healing medium” come into rapport 
with! one who had transgressed the laws of his 
physical being, and was suffering from disease in 
cousequence thereof. take upon his own organism 
those pains, and say, in effect, to the transgressor, 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee,” or “Arise and walk“! 
Then you have scen an exemplification of the prin- 
ciple of “vicarious atonement.” And if this imply 
a “license to sin,” then impeach all the doctors, and 
the benevolent carative disposition of Mother Na- 
ture herself. i 

Do you point me again to the fact that the world 
is still unsaved, and ask me why Jesus the Savior 
I acknowledge the pertinence, 
the importance, of the question; and reply, firstly, 
I am very sorry I can not inform you; secondly, 
men in geaeral are pretty well satisfied with the 
world as it is, and don't want to be saved; thirdly, 
as God works by law, it probably takes time to bring 
about the salvation of such as wish, and are worth 
the saving; (a tree is to be judged by its fruit, or 
want of fruit; but not till it bas had time to mature ;) 
fourthly, the period announced in the Book for 
the consummation, has not yet expired, though I 
trust it is at hand. C. M. Ovxarox. 

[Concluded Next Weck.) 
I hear a tumult from the heaving sea 
Of buman life. The multitudinous waves, 
Like Ocean's billows, lift their mighty voice, 
And, with a deep and solemn sound, thev ask 
A change. The awful din startles the ear 
Of gouty Sin, and scowling, blear-eyed Wrong, 
And did Conſormities, with chattering teeth, 
Shrink back affrighted. Forms, and rites, and old 
Observances, upon whose wrinkled Lrows 
The gray and grisly locks of age are seen, 
Bend low, and speed away, like ghosts, before 
This roar of many voices. Loud they cry: 
“Reform! Reform!” Blind old Conservatism, 
Fearing advance, looks timorously on; 
And in the distant sound, hourly more near, 
it hears in low, deep thunder-tones, “Reform!” 
God speed that day! The World's great aching | 
Is wildly throbbing for the issue and [heart 
Perfection of this prophecy of Heaven! Selected. 


The world is my country, to do it my religion. 
(Thomas Paine. 


UN 


Jesus 


[Conoluded.) 

Christ fell a victim to a faction headed by men in 
power, whom he had offended by his fearless pub- 
lication of truth. The majority of those who fa- 
vored him were from the country—strangers in Je- 
rusalem, and deferred to the priesthood generally. 
The priests well knew that, if they could once pos- 
sess themselves of the person of Jesus, and present 
him to the people in disgraced circumstances, the 
hopes he had created would be withered. The gen 
erality of people arc ever willing to be Jed, and a 
few bold, bad men may excite and sway the multi- 
tude often in any direction they choose. Many no 
doubt would have been glad to save him, but knew 
not how to do it. Such is the opinion of Dr. 
Furness. 


A large concourse followed Lim to the scene of 


his final suffering. — many with heavy aud sympa- 
thizing hearts; and many who had been professed 
friends, now in his trying hour turned against him, 
as is too commonly the case. The rabble in Jeru- 
salem, under the direct influence of the leading men, 
never had been friendly to bim, and now gave un- 
restrained vent to their hatred, whilst he was bear- 
ing the cross of his own execution. Whilst on his 
way to the place of death, observing the women la- 
menting his fate, his remarks show that he was 
contemplating the fate of others—not his own. 
“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but for 
yourselves and your children.” 

On the cross he refused to take the.common stu- 
pefying draught offered by the soldiers—he would 
take nothing to deaden his feelings or cloud his 
mental perception—he would die with all his fac- 
ultiea in their brightness. So let me die, 

Besides the insulta, derision and malignant scorn 
poured upon the head of the innocent sufferer by 
the mob, and even priests, scribes, elders and men 
of distinetion, one of the crucified malefactors by 
his side, strange as it secina, joined in the ribaldry. 
But all the expression this inferval treatment drew 
from his lips was, “Father, forgive them, they know 
not what tbey do.” 

In his agony he also answered with encourage- 
ment the sincere appeal of one of the malefactors 
by his side, and commende ! his mother to the care 
of his favorite follower. 

It appears at this point that his sufferings had in- 
creased to that degree which is incompatible with 
life, and drew from him the only complaint he had 
made under them: “My God, My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me!“ He complained of thirst, 
which the dying often do, and being offered the 
common beverage on such occasions, exclaimed,“It 


8 Imished,” gud with the prayer on bis lijae= 
“Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit’—died,. 
Some die bravely some die stoically —and some 
again brutislily, or with a brutish insensibilny to 
the claims of their higher nature; Lut I would 
choose to die, as did Jcsus—religiously. Socrates 
died like a man—but the life and death of Jesus 
were both more God-like aud divine than bis. 
Soerates argued and guessed about God and the 
future; but Jcsus, with a transfigured faith, gazed 
on immortality, and committed his spirit to God as 
his Father. | 
“The Sage his cup of hemlock quaffed, 
And calmly drained the fatal draught: 
- Such pledge did Grecian justice give 
To one who taught men how to live. 
The Christ, in piety assured, 
The anguish of his cross endured; 
Such pangs did Jewish bigots try 
On him who taught men how to die. 
Mid prison-walls, the Sage could trust 
That men would grow more wise and just; 
From Calvary’s mount, the Christ could see 
The dawn of immortality. 
Who know to live, and know to die, 
Their souls are safe, their triumphenigh : 
Tower may oppress, and priest-craft ban; 
Justice and faith are God in man.“ 

Such were the oeeurrences attending the death of 
Christ, that even a Roman centurion exclaimed, 
“Surely this was the Son of a God.” What con- 
tributed not a little to the evidence that Christ ac- 
tually died, was his being pierced with a spear. 
The soldiers, supposing him dead, did not, as wea 
often the custom, make use of any means to hasten 
his death, before this act. This act, it would seem, 
was done ina merely wanton mood, and judging 
from the character of the discharge, the wound 
must have been in the region of the heart. Some 
have attached much consequence to this occurrerce 
as settling the fact of his death—as an actual death 
must precede a resurrection from the dead. 

Joseph and Nicodemus, (his friends but not par- 
tisanas or followers,) with the attending and lament- 
ing women, laid, by permission of the authorities, 
all left to them of their leader in a tomb; and thus 
as they supposed, was entomhed forever both him 
and his cause. But his enemies remembered what 
his followers had forgotten, and fearing the body 
migbt be stolen and a prctense raised that be bad 
arisen, they caused double security to prevent it— 
secured the door, and set a watch. No cause so rea- 
sonable, under all the circumstances, has ever been 
given for the resurrection of bis cause and its sub- 
sequent spread, as that of his actual resurrection 
from the dead, as given in- the simple, unadorned 
style of the sacred narrators of these events. 

A most affecting incident of the resurrection, 
was the meeting with Mary Magdalene. It appears 
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that the affectionate female followers returned to 
enjoy the melancholy vleasure of completing the 
rites of burial. Being told of his resurrection, 
none of them believed it, and most of them went 
away frightened. Not so the weeping Mary. At 
his first appearance to her, supposing him to be the 
one who had removed the to her sacred treasure, 
She asked to be shown where he had laid it. Jesus 
only said to her, in that well-known voice, Mary!“ 
But what a meeting was that! What did that 
word—its tone—convey to that disconsolate wo- 
man! In certain states of the sensibilities, it can 
not be rend without tears. All she could reply 


was, Master.“ 
| 


curling and waviug about bis shouldera. In the 
middle of his head is a seam or partition of his 
hair, after the manner of the Nazarites; his forehead 
plain and delicate; his face without a spot or wrin- 
kle; beautified with a comely red—bis nose and 
mouth exactly formed; his beard thick and the col- 
or of his hair, not of any great length, but forked; 
his look innocent; his eye gray, clear, and quick— 
in reproving terrible—in admonishing courteous— 
in speaking, very modest and wise; in proportion of 
body, well shapen. None have seen him laugh, 
but many have seen him weep. A man of bis sin- 
gularity surpasses the children of men.” 


The value of revelation, or Christianity, to us, is 
its exhibition of the moral image of God in Jesus 
Christ. In the character of Christ we see a finish- 
ed representation and image of the true and per- 
fect: It is uscless to contend about the historical 
accuracy of many details of our sucred records. 
The most able Christian ministers have ceased to do 
so. Strauss has wasted much of his criticism in 
overthrowing those parts of them which Liberal 
Christians have long since ceased to contend for, 
and have abandoned as unhistorical. 


His mecting of the two going to Emmavs is an- 
other interesting and effecting incident. “We bad 
hoped,” said they to their risen Teacher,” it had 
been he who had restored Israel from their troub- 
los, but alas, all is lost now!” His cating in their 
presence — his reminding the over confident Peter of 
his denial and reinstating him in his favor and asa 
leader in his cause—the convincing of doubting 
Thomas—his correcting some of the misconeep- 
tions which the apostles had of his kingdom—his 
promise of superhuman aid in their efforts to 
extend it — his leading them out to Bethany, and his 
disappeatance from Olivet, are incidents worthy of 
eoutemplation, but cannot be dwelt upon here. 


Jesus was in living manifestation that charity 
“which thinketh no evil, and seeketh not its own,— 
which rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth.” He is the sun of the moral heavens. And 
“the exhibition of Christ as the moral image of 
God has maintaincd in the souls of men a common 
spiritual type to correct the aberrations of their in- 
dividuality, to unite the humblest and the highest, 
merge all minds into one family,—and that, the 
family of God.” Says Dr. Furness, “actualizing the 


It would seem that Christ could not (owing to their 
obtusencss) come to his followers spiritually until ta- 
ken from them naturally. He went from them, 
that he might come to them again in his fullness. 
We never understand nor appreciate fully our 
friends till they are taken from us. The body must 
be removed (owing to imperfections) in order that | holiest Ideal with an unprecedented grace and com- 
the spirit may be seen. The resurrection of the | pletencss, the Life of Jesus, addressing the highest 
body of Jesus, was a demonstration of a future exis- | that is in us, is invested with power to sustain and 
tence, brought down into the region of the senses; ! cheer us when we reel and totter, bewildered amidst 
and by it sense was made to assist faith in an un- the yawning depths and imminent heights of Being. 
developed age, and is substituted in the place of Sympathy is a necessity of our nature, and very few 
guesses and reasons, matter of fact, substantiated by are there whodo not sometimes need something with- 
the testimony of eye witnesses. Those who have | out to reflect the light within—something external 
progressed beyond the need of such aid, ought in | to lean upon. Is it an instinct? Is it a weakness? 
charity to allow others, and a more undeveloped | Whatever it is, Glory to God in the highest that, 
age, what their condition needs. amidst the multitude of doubtful supports, beliefs 

Of tle personal appearance of Jesus we have not and uo- beliefs, that are offered us, there is one sup- 
much account. There is, however, a description of port, for the sufficiency of which we have every 
bim said to have been adurcssed to the Roman Senate | voucher that the reason, the adiniration, the rev- 
in the days of Tiberins Cæsar, considered by some | erence, the love,—every good instinct and sentiment 
authentic, according to which, he was “a man of of our nature,—can supply !” X. P. 
stature somewhat tall and comely; with a very re- 
vered countenance, such as the beholder may both| Never was a great ship nearer foundering in a 
love and fear; his bair of the color of a filbert fully fearful storm, through the ill-timed quarrels of her 
ripe (which is s brown) plain to his ears, whence | officers and crew, than is our Old Ship of State 
downward it is more orient of colors; somewhat just now.—-{Cor. Cincinnati Gazette. 
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Foreign Intervention a Certainty. 


Almost every arrival from Europe brings us ac- 
counts in regard to the prospect of foreign interven- 
tion in this Country, and each account is very apt to 
vary from those that preceded it. One informs us 
that the English people are all on fire, and using all 
their efforts to compel their Government to interfere, 
go as to ftrnish them a supply of cotton, and that the 
Government is about to yield to their demands, ac- 
knowledge the independence of the Southern Con- 
federacy, and raise the blockade. Another states 
that Napoleon has determined to do the same, An- 
other that the Czar of Russia, having an understand - 
ing with both France and England, is about to offer 
his armed mediation and compel a peace. While 
the next contradicts one or all, and states that they 
have determined not to interfere at present in the 
matter. 

Reports are not to be trusted, but it is well to be 
thinking about it, and by general reasoning we may 
arrive at a reasonable conclusion as to the probabili- 
ties in the matter. Apart from the question of Sla- 
very, and so far as this struggle is a question of 
geography or nationality—a mere trial of strength 
between the two sections, the sympathies of the Eu- 
ropean powers, with the exception of Russia perhaps, 
are with the South. There can be no question of 
this, I think; and it may be accounted for by a jeal- 
ousy of our growing greatness as a people, and a de- 
sire (which, if not natural, is very goneral) to main- 
tain that balance of power among nations which has 
been the cccasion, or at least the pretext, for so many 
European wars. They fear us—fear us not merely 
from the fact of our power, but from the nature of it 
—the character of the Government, and the struc- 
ture of our institutions. They hate us for the ex- 
ample we set to their people, aed the fear that they 
will endeavor to copy after us. The sympathies of 
nations, as of individuals, generally go with their in- 
terests—and it is their interest that we fall. 

Again, on the first fuce of this controversy, and to 
those who are not posted in the matter, as but few of 
the Europeans can be, the RIGHT appears to be on the 
aide of the South. Our effort to preserve the Union 


intact seettis to be in violation of the fundamental 
principles of self-government which we have adopted 
and given forth to the world as the only correct 
basis of government. To those who are not ac- 
quainted with the current and antecedent facts of 
this great struggle, it can hot bat be regarded as art 
effort on the part of the Nation to save itself at the 
expense of its own peculiar principles—the very 
principles on which it joined issue with the world 
when it first won its position among the nations of 
the world. 

It is but natural that they should regard this Se- 
cession on the part of the South as a legitimate fruit 
of the first Secession from Mother England. And 
so thinking, it is but natural that they should ſeel to 
rejoice that the correetness of the PRINCIPLE should 
be put to the test, and that the great American Na- 
tion should fall by its own hands—the intrinsic un- 
soundness of its own fundamental prineiptes. 

These, joined to the direct pecuniary interests in- 
volved in a free trade in cotton, make a strong array 
of motives for wishing the success of the Rebellion. 
To oppose this, there is the humanitary feeling of 
gyinpathy with the North on the ground oi her Anti 
Slavery position—a North which as yet has given, 
so far as the action of the Government is concerned, 
but very little evidence of any Anti-Slavery sy mpa- 
thy herself—a North which has again and again, over 
and over, disclaimed the idea of hating any thing to 
do with Slavery as a question of right and justice. 
The London Times says it is merely a struggle for 
power—a political question; and the North, through 
her President, says, Yes, it is purely a struggle to 
preserve the nationality, not to maintain a principle. 
And that is, claim what we may, the dominant, the 
ruling motive, with the masses. 

What, then, is to prevent the European po wets, 
some or all of them, from following in the direction 
which not only their interests, but their fears, their 
prejudices and their sympathies, dictate? Nothing 
but an opportunity, and a pretext; and who that 
ever wished fora quarrel, lacked for a pretext? 

The North, then, may as well make up its mind to 
fight Europe as well as the South, for sooner or 
later, if this war continues, she will have todo it. It 
is PoLICY to wait till we are weakened as much as 
possible before commencing the work. c. M. o. 


The Constitution a Sanctuary for Crime—a 
National Demoralizer. 


The Constitution of the United States, daring its 
entire existence, has been the sanctuary, the sacred 
asylum, for sheltering the most high-handed iniquity 
on the most gigantic scale. Why is an enormity, 
that is abhorred and accursed of all the humane— 
that is banished from nearly all the rest of the civil- 
ized world—to-day rearing its head on high in this 
Nation? Simply that its ark of safety is in our holy 
of holies. Only because it is in our Constitution. It 
is the ruling power in the organio law of the land. 


All friends of freedom confess it to be a flagrant 
wrong. As many then as will compromise with it 
—as many as will scheme and connive for its contin- 
nance, because it is in our Constitution—as many as 
will plot for the perpetuation of the Constitution an 
it is, with Slavery in it are demoralized by our 
Constitution. Nothing can be plainer than that our 
Constitution has always been a demoralizer of our 
people. We have this war because we have Slavery. 
We have Slavery in present existence because it is 
in our Constitution. If Slavery had not been in our 
Constitution it would not have been supported by 
the North, and could not now have been in exist- 
ence. The Constitution then is responsible for the 
present existence of Slavery, just as Slatery is re- 
sponsible for the war. Slavery is responsible for the 
war. The Constitution is responsible fur both Sla- 
very and the war. Between the Constitution and 
the people the responsibility is mixed and mutual. 
The Constitution parnlyzes the people morally, and 
thus demoralized they uphold the demoralizing 
thing. None want the Constitution preserved and 
perpetuated as it la, only those who want the pres- 
ervation and perpetuation of Slavery. o. S. M. 


The Doomed Nation. A 


I would call especial attention to an article in an- 
other column from the Cincinnati Times. It doubt- 
less speaks the sentiments of four-fifths of the loyal 
North. And the whole may be summed up in this: 
WANT OF CONFIDENCE IN THE GOVERNMENT! It is 
not the magnitude of the work before us—it is not 
the cost of life and treasure necessary to establish the 
authority of the Government, that at this moment 
appalls che Nation, but it is the fearful consciousness 
that the Administration, on whom devulves the re- 
sponsibility, and whose failure involves an utter and 
overwhelming ruin, is incompetent to the task before 
it! The contemplation is truly fearful. And what 
ground is there for hope? A thousand millions of 
money, and a half million or more of well-armed and 
as brave soldiers as ever obeyed order, and a hundred 
thousand lives offered up, have all as yet availed 
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ate drunk and asleep, and if otherwise, not compe- 
tent to avert the catastrophe. And there can be no 
change. Ifthe Administration is incompetent, (and 
who under the broad henvens by this time doubts 
it?) there is an end of the care. The story is told. 

I would not be among the captivus and not-to-be- 
pleased fault-finders. I know that almost if not 
quite superhuman wisdom was at the first and best 
no more than adequate to the present exigency. A 
very great fool can ensily find fault with the manage- 
ment of avery wise man. I may not be as wise and 
great a statesman as Lincoln, and yet it is so plain 
that “he who runs may read,” that he is not wise 
and great enough for his position. I do not say 
who is, or that any one is; I rather think the man 
does not live who could take his place and bring 
about what the gods“ do not desigu— the suppres- 
sion of the Rebellion, and the re- establishment of the 
Union. ' 

I do not claim to know as much of military mat- 
ters as Gen. McClellan. The millions of intelligent 
men who are looking on, and who are sure that he 
has made a stupendous failure, I presume do not 
claim to he adequate to the position; but the people 
have read of generals who did accomplish something 
with almost infinitely less means at command than 
he has had. They are perfectly justified in the con- 
elusion that he is incompetent as a field commander. 
This is plain, vet who is the fit man for the position, 
or any position, is not so certain. My own opinion 
is that Fremont or Sigel, with half the men and 
means, would have accomplished what McClellan 
has failed to accomplish. 


And here lies the great trouble. Abraham Lin- 
coln, in time of pence, would have made as good a 
President, and given as good satisfaction, as any 
President the Nation has ever had. But the present 
emergency requires nothing less than inspiration, or, 
and which is the same thing, a grand and mastering 
GENIUS. This—and it is not his fault—Lincoln is 
not endowed with. Napoleon was in a wonderful 
degree a sulject of this inspiration. Hence his su- 
perhuman efforts, his almost miraculous success. 


nothing. Indeed every intelligent observer knows And in one especial thing—and it was this more 


that the case is by far worse than it was a year ago. 
By far more wisdom in the Government, more skill 
in generalship, a greater outlay of treasure, more 
men, and greater sacrifices on the part of the people, 
are now requisite than would have served fifteen 
months ago to have brought the frouble to a satis- 
factory ending. 


than any thing else that made him Napoleon—did he 
possess a quality in which Lincoln is fatally deficient, 
that of knowing at a glance, by an intuitive knowl- 
edge of human nature, the character and qualities of 
his man. He knew at once who was competent and 
who was trustworthy. Had: Lincoln this quality he 
could save this Nation, but he lacks it, and the Na- 


And what is to make the case better? Js there | tion is lost. Experimenting upon generals, patting 


any prospect of decided improvement? Is the Gov- 
ernment suddenly (and surely there is none too 
much time to spare) to einerge from its deplorable 
state of imbecility, and at once swell out into the 
proportions adequate to the occasion? Sucha mira- 
cle has not yet been known! No, we shall not see 
it. The Ship of State is surely and not slowly 


drifting upon the breakers. The pilot and officers 


the Nation’s destiny into their keeping to ascertain 
whether they are competent. is a sure way of finding 
out, but it is by far too costly. 

Garibaldi (and I think Fremont and Sigel) is a 
suhjeet of this inspiration, His brilliant successes 
are more the result of this, than of his mere intellec- 
tual nhility. When the “powers that he,“ if this is 
not indeed a chance world, want such a man, ho will 
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be forthcoming. Till then the Nation will flounder &c., that are sent to the soldiers. The army swarms 
on, and involve as much of destruction as the ulti- with rascals none too good to steal from a sick 


mate good requires. F. n. 


A Gross Abuse. 


At tho request of many friends in the army, we 
take occasion to warn the benevolent here at home 
that the grossest frauds are constantly being practiced 
upon them. Almost daily appeals are made to the 
bencvolent to forward to this or that commission, or 
this or that society, or individual, jellies, jams, ices, 
fruits, and the like for the use of the sick and wound- 
ed soldiers. These appeals invariably meet with a 
prompt and generous response. Not a day passes 
that car loads of delicacics are not sent in answer to 
such appeals, and the kind-hearted donors fancy that 
their gifts are refreshing some sick and wounded sol- 
dier, and they feel amply repaid in the thought. 

But we have reason to believe that the kindness 
of those who send on supplies is grossly abused, and 
that not one-tenth part of all that is sent reaches the 
destination intended. It gets to the commission, or 
to the hospital, or to the society, but we fear that it 
gets no further. The soldier says that he does not 
get it, but that as he lies sick and feverish on his lit- 
tle pallet, he is tantalized by the sight of surgeons, 
assistant surgeons, hospital stewards and the like, 
regaling themselves with jains and jellies and native 
and tropical fruits, which he knows were sent for 
his use, but for which he asks in vain. 

We have for some time becn of the opinion that 
the donations of the patriotic ladies of the North 
were in some degree perverted from their destina- 
tion, but we should hardly have alluded to the fact, 
had not urgent requests come to us from the army. 
Soldiers from Orleans County are tired of seeing the 
medical staff and hospital attendants live upon the 
gifts of the benevolent to what should be considered 
a sacred object. They say that they get little or no 
good from such gifts, unless it be as they buy of the 
sutler something the hospital people have sold him, 
and that they prefer to have nothing at all sent, to 


Soldier. 


ase | 


Now what is the remedy for this? No doubt : 


| great share of the race can serve God and the pubic 


good very materially by being swept from the Pian: 
—and this is doubtless in the programme—but tie 
remedy I would propose for the evil, is to take awar 
the inducements for selfish, thievish rascals to swarm 
the governmental departments. I would have every 
man put on a level, having pay only for la bor per- 
formed. From the President and General down te 
the common soldier and army servant, every masa 
should have the same pay, the same number and 
quality of rations, and the same kind of quarters 
When any distinction was made, it should be made 
in ſu vor of the sick, and the man who performed the 
hardest and most labor. 

And every soldier should be provided by Govern- 
ment with all needed comforts. Ten times enough 
is wasted in furnishing extra pay, and rations, and 
quarters for officers, and surgeons, and chaplains, to 
make every sick soldier comfortable. Down with 
the whole system of aristocracy, say I. One of these 
days we shall have a Democratic Government and 
Social System. Till then thieves and plunderers 
will riot. They must bave their day. There is no 
present help for it. Thie whole system will speedily 
fall by its own weight of corruption, and the echeca 


of its fall will be music in the ears of Humanity. 
F. B. 


The Country Betrayed. 


As we predicted yesterday, the combined armies 
of the Potomac, the Rappahannock, and of Virginiz, 
have been driven into the defenses at Washington, 


having things sent as they now are for such leeches; and their united strength is required to save the 


to live upon.—{Orleans (N. Y.) Republican. 

There is no remedy for these abuses under the 
present system. The whole system of governmental 
arrangements, civil and military, is a system of legal 
plunder on a large scale. From the very nature of 
things, all the departments connected with the Gov- 
erninent are filled to overflowing with greedy, selfish 
seckers for places they are unfitted for, and money 
and luxury they do not earn. In the New Govern- 
ment the whole system of favoritism will be abolish- 
ed, and as a consequence the thieves and leeches 
will have no temptation to swarin around the public 

| 


crib. 
It has been claimed’ that the CHAPLAINS consume 


a good share of the delicacies that are sent to the 
sick soldiers. No doubt they get their full share. 
And the whole class ôf hypocrites, who pretend to 
follow Christ, and yet make praying a trade, and live 
luxuriously upon the earnings of others, are a nuis- 
ance, and should be “abated.” We shall have no 


Capital from capture. We now understand br 
correspondents were excluded from tbe army, whr 
news was suppressed, and why bulletins were, ty 
authority, torn from the newspaper boards. All ths 
was to keep the truth from the Country. We have 
had an abundance of “rumors,” smoothing over de- 
feats, and claiming victories where there were none, 
and even throwing out the idea that the rebels wer 
doomed to be speedily driven over the Rapidan. 
When it was no longer possible to conceal the 
truth, we have it, and it comes crushingly, and 
heavier than if we had known it at first. During 
the series of battles between the Rapidan and the 
Potomac, we have gained no victories. In every in- 
stance we were out-generaled, and our men com- 
pelled to fight great odds. Pope, perhaps, managed 
as well as he could, but whole divisions of the Army 
of the Potomac failed to arrive in time, and were far 
from the scene of action when the fight was raging. 
They could have been brought up, but were pot. 


such pests under the new system. Yet it can not: They were retained in the fortifications to protec: 
be claimed that a thousand or two of pampered Washington. Jealous generals refused to aid each 
priests, used to eating good things as they are, can! other; whole divisions failed to come to time; and 
destroy any considerable part of the cordials, jellies, the rebels chose their own ground, had. their ow: 
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Way, and our gallant troops have been siaugitered | hope, ana with pangs that reach our inpiost: heart wo 


by thousands. 
has characterized military management at Washing- 


ton, and in the Army of the Potomac, culminated on | corruption! 


the bloody fields of Manassas, and has resulted in 
the shameful defeat of the grand army. 

This is the naked truth. There is no use to at- 
tempt to conceal it. The blood of thousands attest 
it, the destruction of the grand army attests it, the 
danger of Washington to an invasion of the rebels 
attests it. THe COUNTRY HAS BEEN BETRAYED. 

The state of affairs on the Potomac is just this. 
Eight months ago the armies that were concentrated 
in Virginia numbered at least 300,000 men. To the 
Army of the Potomac, afterward subdivided, we must 
add the thousands who were drawn from Western 
Virginia, the whole originally making a force of at 
least 300,000. 


That army has done little else than occupy ground 
evacuated by the rebels. At any time previous to 
the last three months it was competent to sweep 
the whole of Virginia. The imbecility of the milita- 
ry management, however, lost the favorable oppor- 
tunities, precious time was trifled away, the army 
worn out on fruitless marches, or demoralized by 
shameful inactivity. On the whole, the rebels have 
been scarcely disturbed, and have proceeded leisurely 
with the organization of a formidable army, which, 
when it moved, swept ours before it. 

The National forces, a portion at one time within 
sound of the church bells of Richmond, have been 
driven back to the fortifications of Washington, re- 
duced from the original number fifty per cent. and 
thoroughly demoralized. In this condition of affairs 
what is done? Weare telegraphed that ‘‘Washing- 
ton is cheerful,” because Washington is safe, that “a 
feeling of security prevails,” and that the “hotels are 
filled with officers who have forsaken their com- 
mands;” that McClellan, despite his bad manage- 
ment, has been restored to his previous command, 
and has taken up his old quarters in Washington, 
and will proceed at once with the organization of the 
new army coming in from the States. 


It is apparent that all idea of offensive operations 
in tbat quarter is abandoned until another army is 
organized as the cld one was, and that the Fall and 
Winter of this year will, the rebels permitting, be 
consumed as last Fall and Winter was, by magnifi- 
cent reviews, with their champagne-supper accom- 
paniments. In other words, that amid official feast- 
ing and revelry, another grand army will be prepared 
for slaughter. 


In the name of God, where can the Country look 
for relief! It is not to be found in Washington. 
The Administration has neither the nerve nor the 
ability to do its duty inthis trying hour. The poli- 
ticians are as heartless as stones, so long as they are 
secure in power. Every general who has been 
trusted with an independent command in that quar- 
ter has failed. We confess that at present we sve no 


The corruption and ill-feelit g which | despair. 


At Washington, all is corruption! corruption! 
While the Nation weeps over the be- 
trayal and destruction of her grand army, Washing- 
ton is “cheerful” and feels secure. An extensive 
reception ball at the White House, such‘as was given 
last Winter, is needed to cap the climax. ` 

i — [Cincinnati Times. 


How Are We to Know Right from Wrong? 


(Continucd from Pago 295.) 

The importance of this inquiry, though seemingly 
simple at first view, is derived from the fact that 
public opinion has been misdirected and perverted 
on the subject of morals by the sophistries of priests 
and metaphysicians. Perhaps nine-tenths of the race 
now think themselves entirely incapable of judging 
for themselves what is right, but rely upon some- 
body else, or something else, to inform and guide 
them. For this reason they have been subject to all 
kinds of absurdities and monstrous theories. They 
have been made to believe in war and slavery, in all 
the whims and religious nonsense that priests have 
devised with which to enslave their votaries, ahd in 
all the sanguinary persecutions which have dyed 
the earth with innoceps blood. They bave recog- 
nized within themselves an innate natural power to 
discriminate and judge of all the arts and natural 
sciences—to investigate and learn deep and mighty 
truths; but in MORALS, they must rely upon some 
authority, or long-established imposture. Jesus, we 
are told, once said, “And why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right?” Shall our own heads 
be annulled, and others employed to do our thinking? 
Shall we close our own eyes and ears, and rely upon 
others to see and hear for us, under the impression 
that their heads and eyes and ears are better than 
ours? It is by this means that mankind have been 
deceived and bamboozled in all ages. Whatif my 
head is not as big or as good as some other person’s, 
—should I not use it for myself, instead of trusting 
to others who may be interested in the mattor? 


Most people have been made to believe the human 
intellect too feeble and too depraved ever to find out 
the difference between right and wrong, or to ob- 
tain any idea whatever of right and wrong in human 
conduct, without a divine revelation! And so abun- 
dance of divine revelations have been prepared to 
meet this demand. ‘The great advocates of a divine 
revelation have relied on this as an ipfallible argu- 
gument: first, men could know nothing of morals 
without a revelacion; second, therefore a revelation 
was necessary; third, God, being good, woyld give 
the world whatever was necessary for them—there- 
fore he would have given them a revelation—and 
therefore he has given one! But, I ask, was not our 
own intellect conferred upon us for our individual 
use in judging and deciding all questions in which 
which we are concerned? Could not the human in- 
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tellect, by its own efforts, find out that we ought to ture, we should be told that our spiritual eves were 
do by others as we would have others do by us, as poor, or that we had none at all; that we must em- 
easily as to find out that the sum of the squares of | ploy the spiritual spectacles, the priests of the order, 
the two short sides of a right-angled triangle is equal to see and explain the divine revelation for us. But 


to the square of the long side? Could not that ge- 
nius which has invented the telegraph, the steam 
engine, the printing press, and covered the earth and 
the ocean with the wonders of its power and the 
splendor of its triumphs, have ever learned any thing 
about justice and right, without a special revelation 
from some unknown God? Theologians have said 
No, and the world has believed them; and hence 
superstition and cruel wrongs have made earth “a 
vale of tears,“ where Renson should have been en- 
throned, and the scepter of Justice, Kindness, Char- 
ity and Love borne universal sway. 


But i? we must have a revelation, how are we to de- 
termine which is the one? for there are many claim. 
ing that high distinction, and all condemn each 
other. If we have no moral intellect, or moral 
sense, by which to judge of right ‘And wrong, how 
are we to decide which is best or true, and which is 
false? We could not judge of the difference in the 
moral! principles of the different revelations, without 
a moral faculty; and if we have such a faculty, then 
we can find out what is right without the revelation. 
Therefore the great gigantic argument of imposture 
falls to the ground. 


More than half the world now lay aside their rea- 
fon, and devoutly reccive the Vedas and Shasters of 
the Hindoos, or the Zenda Vesta of the Persians, as 
divine revelations, which are to be followed implicit- 
ly, however absurd their dogmas, or however de- 
grading and cruel some of their requisitions. They 
abound with some sublime maxims, some pure and 
elevated sentiments, and some fine moral principles, 
evincing that in the remotest periods of man’s his- 
tory known to us, men had more or less proper per- 
ceptions of justice and right. But like all other 
revelations, they contain many absurd fables and 
moral monstrosities, which help the priests to keep 
the people in docile submission to their own despotic 
rule. 


There is the Koran, too, acknowledged by millions 
to be a divine revelation, and like the rest, damns all 
to unquenchalile fire in the next life who are not 
blest with the faculty of believing without evidence. 
There are many good maxims in this revelation, but 
also monstrous errors, such as have encouraged un- 
fraternal feelings, slavery, lust, and war, with all the 
barbarism, untold sufferings and wrongs, inseparable 
from tlrose huge monsters of human infatuation and 
crime. Were we to stultify our own brains and con- 
science, and ask one of these how we shall know 
what is right, he would refer us to this divine reve- 
lation, and tell us this would guide us in all the du- 
ties of this life, and secure for us a blissful paradise 
of ever changing and unending pleasure in the next. 
If it appeared to us self-contradictory, ahd often ab- 
surd, and incompatible with the known laws of Na- 


when we should find these spiritual guides differing 
in their comments one from another in a thousand 
instances, what should we tohclude? Should we 
not be justified in the conclusion that their revela- 
tion was an imposition, containing good and bad, ra- 
tional and irrational, so blended and arranged as to 
exhibit the moral and intellectual condition of the 
age and country which produced it, with the maxims 
and doctrines which the master spirits thought best 
adapted to their interests and aggrandizement? So I 
should think. 

Then there is the Book of Mormon, another won- 
derful revelation, equally abhorrent to human reason, 
science and intellect. But it has more positive evi- 
dence of a wonderful, if not supernatural, origin, 
than any othcr extant; and its claims to divinity, 
from its seeming servile, war, and malignant spirit, 
as well as its frivolous and nonsensical character 
generally, are about equal to any other. 

But yet I rather trust to that power which has so 
often reveled in the everlasting truths of geometry; 
has taught Heaven's lightning obedient service; has 
read the historic cycles of millions of ages upon the 
rock-ribbed Earth; and even measured and weighed 
the suns and stars, that burn, and glitter, and whirl 
on and on, in their grand and sublime career, in obe- 
dience to necessary, unchangeable and eternal laws, 
Yes, Reason’s voice, listened to and cultivated, seems 
to me the safest and best divine revelation ever yet 
vouchsafed to man. L. C. Topp. 


Married, on the 16th inst., in Chester County, 
Pa., Onso 8. Murray, of Warren County, Ohio, and 
LVDIA P. Jacoss, of the former place. The cere- 
mony consisted principally of the following announce- 
ment, made by the parties concerned, in the presence 
of congratulating friends collected on the occasion: 

We make known to these our friends, that we, 
Orson S. Murray and Lrpia P. Jacoss, have cho- 
sen each other for conjugal companionship—in pros- 
perity and adversity, in life and till de&th. We ask 
no license. We submit to no dictation. We bow 
to no authority. We recognize no God nor Almighty 
power to guide or to guard us. Our promises are to 
ourselves and each other, and not to others. Our 
trast is not in others, but in ourselves and each other. 


Many men marry for purposes that prostitute and 
degrade a relation that should be most sacred 
practicing a deception against which it is next to 
impossible to be always secure. Yet for the calam- 
itous results to the victims of such baseness, and 
their children, society refuses to offer a remedy. 
From a theology that pictures a God as capable of 
punishing eternally for the sins of a moment, is le- 


gitimately framed a legal code that punishes a matri- 
monial blunder with imprisonment for life!’ 


—(Charles M. Plumb. 


PROSPECTUS 
or TOR 


NEW REPUBLIC. 


At atime so momentous as the present, there is an imper- 
ative demand for the exercise of all the wisdom, heroism, 
self-sacrifice, charity, and the forgetting of all past differ- 
ences, and the sinking of all worldly ambition, in one sub- 
lime, prayerful, determined, brotherly effurt to save our be- 
loved country from the terrible ruin that more than threat- 
ens to swallow up our liberties, prosperity, peace. How to 
conquer the rebels, is not all of the great problem that 
must be settled before there is any certainty that we, asa 
Nation, bave anything in the future to hope for. 

The New Repvstic has two leading and distinctive ob- 
jeots : First, by humble and modest, but earnest and thor- 
ough effort, to promote, to the fulleat extent of its ability, 
that fraternity of fecling among all parties and classes of 
society, on which our salvation so vitally depends. Sec- 
ond, to discuss, in a free, untrammeled manner, but in no 
partizan, dogmatical or dictatorial spirit, all of those fun- 


damental! and practical questions and principles of Govern- 


mont and human rights which the adjustment of our Na- 
tional politics will involve. 

Society is divided into three distinct and leading classes. 
The Radical Reformer, the Liberal Conservative, and the 
opponent of Progress. The tendencies of the times are 
toward a union of the first two classes. No radical reform 
or idea has been advocated, but has embodied an impor- 
tant, though possibly mixed and partial truth. The agita- 
tion of single reform:, has been useful mainly in the way 
of preparing the public mind fora comprehensive under- 
standing and thorough adjustment of, the great political 
and social questions that lie at the basis of our National 
happiness ard well-being. The law of extremes and equi - 
librium is a universal law. Extremiams in reform havo 
bean necessary to balance the opposite extreme of station- 
ary conservatism. The illustration has boen that of ex- 
tremes; tho tendoncy now is toward equilibrium. 

Tho aim of the New Rervstic will be to combine an 
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| Reform Journals. 


We propose, as à token of fraternal appreciation, 
and for the convenience of our readers, to keep 
standing in our columns. for a few weeks, the fol- 
lowing list (which may be enlarged from time to 
| time) of Reforin Journals. 


BANNER OF LIGHT. 
A large weekly journal, devoted to Spiritualism 
and Reform literature.— Luther Colby Editor. Two 
dollars a year. Address, Banner of Light, Boston, 


| Mass. 


LIBERATOR. 
A leading Garrisonian journal—free for the dis- 
‘cussion of all subjects.—Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 


H 
i 


| Editor. Two dollars and fifty cents a year. 221 
| Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
INVESTIGATOR. 
Infidel journal.—Horace Seaver, Editor. Two 
dollars a year. 103 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
PINE AND PALM. 
| Anti-Slavery.—James Redpath, Editor. Two 


dollars a year. Address, Boston, Mass. 


ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 
| National Organ of the Garrisonian Abolitionists. 
Two dollars a year. No. 48 Beekman St., New York. 


HERALD OF PROGRESS. 
Devoted to the Harmonial Philosophy, and gene- 
' ral Retorm.—Andrew Jackson Davis, Editor. Two 
dollars a year. 274 Canal St., New York. 


THE PRINCIPIA. 
A religious Anti-Slavery journal. 
ell, Editor. Two dollars a year. 


William Good- 
104 William St., 


earnest and enorgetic radicalism with a wise conservatism. New York. 


It will advocate all rational reforms, and seek to promote a 
greater unity of feeling, and concert of action, and com- 


DOUGLASS’ MON TRI. r. 
Frederick Douglass, Editor. One dollar a year. 


prebensiveness of view, among all classes of reformers. Rochester, N. Y. 


It will take sides with no party,and will never be involved 
in personal or party quarrels, of any kind, or in any degree. 
So far as it acknowledges nnd follows leadership, Jesus 
Christ will be its standard in morals, and Thomas Jefferson 
ia politics, 
ernment so far as to allow of a settlement of the Slavery 
que:tion in such a manner ns not to involve the saerifics of 
justice, freedom, human rights, a sound poliey and the Na- 
tion's safety. on the one hand, or uneonstitutional and des- 


It will advocate a reconstruction in our Gov- | 


THE CIRCULAR. 
Organ of the Oneida Perfectionists.—One dollar a 
year, or free. Address, Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 
THE SIBYL. 
Devoted to Dress and other Reforms.—Dr. Lydia 
Sayer Hasbrouck, Editor. Fifty cents a year. Ad- 


potic methods om the other. It will advoeato a radical | dress, Middletown, Orange Co., N. Y. 


revolution in politics and governmental administration, 830 
far as there has been a departure from the Jeffersonian 
Platform, and systematic and persistent violation of the 
fundamental principles of the Government. It will be an 
especial advocate of simplicity and economy in Govern- 
ment, and attempt to demonstrate the correctness of the 


doctrine that “that Government is best that governs | 
' Lizzie Bunnell, Editor. 


least.” It will advocate a uniform and national system of 
currency, a uniform and humane system of prison disci- 
pline, uniform marriage and divorce laws. a new and improved 
system of represcntation, and present suggestive ideas on 
the subject of schools, internal improvements. post-of- 
fice regulations &c. It will also give the thoughts of the 
ablest writers on Anthropologieal and Physiological sei- 
ence. $ 

It will not aim te be a news-paper, 


but will note and Editor. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. 
Monthly. Fifty cents a year. Hopedale, Mass. 


THE MAYFLOWER. 
Devoted to the Interests of Woman.—Miss 
Semi-Monthly. Fifty cents 
Peru, Ind. 
WESTERN OLIVE BRANCH. 
Devoted to Temperance, Woman’s Rights, and 
General Reform. Mrs. Carrie D. Filkins Bush, 
Monthly. Fifty cents a year. Address, 


a year. 


comment upon, the World's progress, and the leading Western Olive Branch, Indianapolis, Ind. 


events of the times. 
Tzuus: At the rate of one dollar a year for any length 


of time. Address, 
; NEW REPUBLIC, 
Meveland, 0. 


BISING TIDE. 
Sptritualistic. Monthly. Sevontyfive cents a year. 


Independence, Towa. 
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A CIRCULAR. 


Frresxps:—This is to call your attention to a 
small book, entitled, 
“FREE LOVE: 
On, A PHILOSOPHICAL DEMONSTRATION OF THE NON- 
Excrusive NATURE or CON NTNTBIAL Love. 
l To which is added, 
A Review of the Exclusive Phase in the Writings 
of the Fowlers, Adin Ballou, H. C. Wright, 
and A. J. Davis, on Marriage.“ 


| 
| 
| 


The book was not written for children in age, in 
mentality, or in spirituality. It was designed for, 
and is adapted to, real men and real women—to 
thinkers, whether friends or opponents of its pringi- 
ples. It is offered by its author to all who believe 
in, ard can endure, free inquiry; others are kindly 
cautioned not to waste their money in getting the 
book. It is a direct defense of Free Love. and a re- 
ply to four of the most able opponents of these prin- 
ciples. All who are interested in the late discus- 
sions on Marriage, whatever position they now oc- 
cupy, should read it. These can hardly afford to do 
withoutit. It exactly meets the present want—the 
present state of the controversy, and grapples with 
the main and only really essential point in it. How 
effectually, the understanding reader should judge 
for himself. By “late discussions,“ are meant not 
only the works on the subject of the men referred to 
in the title, but also Noyes, James, Andrews, Laza- 
rus, Nichols, and some others. Those who have read 
the Fowlers, Davis, Wright, or Ballou, are respect- 
fully invited to get and read this Review. 

Price, 50 cents in calf, 38 in paper, post paid. 
Postage stamps received. 

To be had of the author, 

AUSTIN KENT, 
Hopkinton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 

The name and address of persons sending orders 

should be fully and plainly written. 


The Fugitive Wife. 
A NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK. 
BY WARREN CHASE, 


BELA MARSH has just published an interesting 
work, written by Warren Coase, author of “The 
Life Line of the Lone One,” the title of which is 
“Tie Fuattive WI:“ being a Review, Criticism, 
and Commentary on Marriage, Adultery, and Di- 
vorce, Polygamy, Monogamy, Celibacy, and Free 
Love, Shakerism. Commnnism, and Socialism. In- 
terspersed with Poems. Sketches of Actual Life, as 
seen by the author during many vears travels, with 
proposed legal remedies for domestic troubles. 

Price, in paper binding, 25 cents; in cloth, 40 
cents,—sent by mail. 

Published and tor sale by 
BELA MARSH, 


14 Bromfield St., Boston. 
And by the Author. 


A GENERAL PROSPECTUS 
OF 


THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR. 
VOLUME XXXIL 


The cause of Universal Mental Liberty. whid 
seeks to establish the claims and teachings of Natur 
and Reason, and to overthrow those of Superstitcr, 
Bigotry, and Priesteraſt, still needs the support of: 
free and independent press. 

We have no new principles to proclaiin, and hence 
we shall keep to the old landmarks by which we 
have so long been guided, endeavoring as far as ve 
are able to render the paper acceptable to ali eni 
subservient to national utility. Believing supersti- 
tion to be the bane of human improvement-tbe 
moral leprosy of mankind—our most especial ol ject 
shall be,as it hitherto has been, to counteract its 
pernicious influence, and to expose, by every means 
in our power, the mischievous practice of that nu- 
merous class of pretenders who are perpetually di- 
recting the attention of their credulous followers te 
things above, that they may the more effectually ce- 
prive them of things below, and attempting to recct- 
cile them to misery and degradation in this work. 
by promising them happiness and honor in anctker. 

Anti- religious, then, and anti-clerical, in connec- 
tion with universal mental freedom, are the distin- 
guishin characteristics of the IN VES 118A Tron. Put 
as our aim is the promotion of human happiness tv 
means of mental cultivation, we shal! enrich cur 
columns with whatever we may deem condurre 
thereto. We shall therefore present to our reacer 
whatever we may find valuable in literature. art, f 
science. As we pretend not to amuse the idle a 
soothe the ignorant, we shall have no pretty tales =! 
mystery, to excite the imagination at the expense’ 
the understanding; we shall, neverthele , as weil: 
us possible, associate amusement with utility. lo: 
word, we shall do the best we know how to render 
our paper deserving of the patronage we solicit, a: 
worthy of the cause we advocate. 

To the friends who have hitherto stood by us, a 
who have kindly tendered their further assistance 
we return oar most grateful acknowledgments; ani 
we call upon every one of congenial thought ar: 
feeling to countenance and support us in our uncer 
promising hostility to religious imposture, which we 
consider the master-vice of the age. 

The INVESTIGATOR being the only paper publishe’ 
in the known world which takes the broad greus: 
of freely investigating all subjects, moral, soc:al, ari 
religious, we ask of those who are opposed to super- 
stition, to religious cant and intolerance, to lend 
their aid in extending its circulation. 

TrermMs— Two dollars per annum fora single corn 
three dollars for two copies to one address. All ki- 
ters should be directed to J. P. MENDUM, 

No. 103 Court St., Boston, M. 


8. S. BARRIE, cleveland. D. P. BEDELI., New yuri. 
S. S. BARRIE & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
COAL OIL LAMPS, AND CARBON Oil. 
No. 116 *ank St., ---- Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rot to be undersold by any House in the Unite? 


States. 
YOUR ORDERS ARE SOLICITED. 


THE BANNER OF LIGHT, 
The Oldest and Largest Spiritualistic Journal 
in the World, 
S PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT BOSTON, MASS., BY 


WILLIAM WHITE, Isaac B. Rich, 
Lurger Col. nr, CHARLES H. CROWELL. 


0 
LUTHER COLBY, EDITOR. 
0 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Jingle copies, one year, — — — — ¢2 00 
Single oupies, six months, - - - - - 1 00 
Three copios, one year, in one package, per copy, 1 75 
Pires copies, six months, in one package. per copy, 88 | 
f 
! 


“our or more copies, one year, in one package, per copy, 1 50 
“our or more copies, six mos., in one package, per copy, 75 
Every additional aubseciber to a club will be chargec 
kL.O0 per year. ; 

e" There will be no deviation from the above terms. 

Money sent at our risk; but where drafts on Bos- 
on can be procured, we prefer to have them sent, to 
void loss. No Western Bank Notes, excepting 
hose of the State Bank of Ohio, State Bank of lowa, 
ind State Bank of Indiana, are current here; hence 
bur Western subscribers, and others who have occa- 
‘ion to remit us funds, are requested to send bills on 
he above named Banks in case Eastern money can 
iot be conveniently procured. Canadian bank notes 
wro current here. Postage stamps—onesand threes 
only Of the new issue, will be received for subscrip- | 
ions; subscribers will please send none of the other 
lenominations, for they are of no use to us. Sub- 
criptions discontinued at the expiration of the time 
oa id for. | 

Subscribers in Canada, or other foreign countries, | 
vill add to the terms of subscription 52 cents per 
rear, for prepayment of American postage. 

Subscribers wishing the direction of their paper 
shanged from one town to another, must always give 
hs name of the Town, County and State to which it 
has been sent. 

OT Specimen Copies sent free. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted on the most favorable 
Lerms. 

(<P All Communications designed for publication, 
yr in any connected with the editorial department, 
should be addressed to the Evrtor. Letters to the 
Editor not intended for publication should be marked 
private“ on the envelope. 


ee. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Professor S. B. Brirran, of New York City. 

Horace Dresser, LL.D., of New York. 

Hon. Warren CASE. of Battle Creek, Mich. 

Hupson Turie, Esq., of Berlin Hights, Ohio. 

George Stearns, Esq., of West Acton, Mass. 

A. B. Cutbp, M. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Fren. L. H. WIL I. Is. of Coldwater, Mich. 

Prof. Peyton Spence, M. D., of New York City. 

Urran Crark, of Auburn, N. Y. 

W. W. H. McCurpy, of Ohio. 

Miss Esma Harptaeg, of Boston. 

Miss Cora WIL nUnx, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. A. M. Spence, of New York City. 

Miss A. W. Seracue, of Plymouth, Vt. 

Miss Beuve Bosny, of Norristown, Pa. 

Mrs. Euma TUTTLE, of Berlin Hights, Ohio. 
end many other writers of note. 


IT PUBLISHES 
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Original Essays upon philosophical, religious and 
scientific subjects. 

Reports of Spiritual Lectures from trance and 
normal speakers. 

Spirit Messages, given through Mrs. J. H. Conant, 
from educated and uneducated spirits, proving their 
identity to relatives and friends. . 

Choice and Original Poetry, Miscellany, Wit, &c. 
All of which features render the BANNER a popular 

family paper, and at the same time the harbinger of 

a glorious scientific religion. 

All Business Letters must be addressed 
“Banner or Liant, Boston, Mass.” 
WILLIAM WHITE & CO. 


SIBYL RIDGE 


HYGIENIC RETREAT, 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


Many think they cannot visit Cures on account of 
the expense; this we obviate by placing our terms £o 
low that this excuse must vanish. Then we shall 
allow patients that are able, to work to reduce their 
expenses by giving them such work as we have to 
do. In Winter it will be housework or sewing. In 
Summer we will have berries to pick, garden to 
plant and care for, and much other work that the 
season brings with it. ‘This we belicve will benefit 
the health as well as the purses of many, causing 
them to recover sooner than they otherwise would. 

Friends of Reform, send your sick tous. We treat 
diseases of all kinds without drugs, and can cure all 
curable diseases and leave no poison in the system 
ſor ſuture ailments. In addition to Baths of various 
descriptions, Eleetro-Magnetism, Exercises, the Spi- 
rometer and Blow Gun, are among the agents used 
by us in giving treatinent. Send us your sick, that 
they may learn better ways of hfe, and be freed from 
suffering. Come to us from the East by the N. Y. 
& Erie R. R. We are only two hours, or 67 miles, 
from New York, and every train stops here. From 
the West the same road will bring you safely. 

We are but a few minutes’ walk from the depot, 
and while we enjoy all the advantages of a large and 
thriving village, we are out of its noise and dust, and 
our three-acre farm gives us space for exercise, and 
the cultivation of trees, fruits and flowers, most de- 
licious in their season. 

Our walls are fadorned with choice Pictures in 
great variety, and we have also an extensive collec- 
tion of Books in every department of literature. 
Besides, we are supplied daily with several leading 
city papers, together with numerous exchanges from 
various parts of the world. Our books and papers 
are free for the use of all. 

Terms from $5 to 87, according to room and at- 
tention. Board without treatment, $3 per week. 
Address L. SAYER HASBROUCK, M. D., 

Middletown, Orange Co., N. Y. 

THE SIBYL, at Fifty Cents a year, is published 


\riginal Novellettes from the best pens in the monthly, at the same place. Devoted to Woman's 


eountry. 


i Rights, Dress Reform, and other kindred Reforms. 
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ARCANA OF NATURE. NEW SERIES OF TRACTS 


PCBLISBED BY THE 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
ABB TO BE OBTAINED AT TOE 
Anti-Slavery office, 48 Beekman street, New York; 106 
THIRD EDITION—JUST ISSUED! North-Tenth street, Phila.; and 221, Washington 
street, Boston. 


; No. 1. Currespondenĝe betwoen Lydia Maria Child and 
Carefully Revised and Corrected by the Author. Governor Wise and Mrs, Mason, of Virginis. 5 


P IN WY TTLF, 


cents. 
CONTENTS. No. 2. Victur Hugo on Ameriean Slavery, with lotters 
Part I. Chapter I—A General Survey of Matter. of other distinguished individuals, viz., De Tuc- 
Chapter II— Tho Origin of the Worlds. Chapter VVV 
II- The Theory of the Origin of the Worlds. No. 3. An Account of some of the Principle Slave In- 
Chapter IV—History of the Earth, from the Gas- surroctions during the last two centuries. By Josh- 
eous Ocean to the Cambrian. . ; ua Coffin. 5 cents. 


8 eee No. 4. The New Reign of Torror in the Slaveholding 

a 1 . 5 1 115 States, for 1859 — 60. 10 cents. 
r VI— Plan of Organic Beings. apter de S Daniel 0 Connell on American Slavery n 
Influence of Conditions. Chapter VIII Dawn of ° mee J 


3 al i Irish Testimonies. 5 cents. 
Life. Chapter 1X—The History of Life through | No. 6. The Right Way the Safe Way, proved by Emanei- 
the Silurian Formation. Chapter X—The Old pation in the West Indies, and elsewhere. By L, 


Red Sandstone Series. Chapter X1—Carbonifer- Maria Child. 10 conts. 
ous or Coal Formation. Chapter XII Permian No. 7. Testimonies of Capt. John Brown, at Harper's Ferry, 
and Trias Periods. Chapter XIT[—Oolite; Lilas; with his address to the Court. 2 cents. 
Wealden. Chapter XIV—The Cretaceous or | No. 8. The Philosophy of the Abolition Movement. By 
Chalk Period. Chapter XV—The Tertiary. Wendell Phillips. 5 cents. 
Chapter XV{—Chapter of Inferences. Chapter No. 9. The Duty of Disobedience to the Fugitive Slave 
XVil—Origin of Man. | Act; An Appeal to the Legislature of Messachu~ 
setta. By L. Marie Child. 5 cents. 
Part III. Chapter XVIII The Human Brain. | No. 10. The Infidelity of Abolitionism. By Wm. Lieyd 


Chapter XIX — Structure and Functions of the Garrison. 3 cents. 

Brain and Nervous System, Studied with Reſer- No. 11. Speech of John Hossack convicted of violstica 
ence to the Origin of Thought. Chapter XX — of the Fugitive Slave Act, at Chicago, Illinois. 3 
The Source of Thought Studied from a Philosopn- coats: 

ical Standpoint. Chapter XX [—Retrospect of the No. 12. The Patrinrchal Institution, as described by Mem- 
Theory of Development, as herein advanced; GOLI Owo Family: Compiled by dj Nees 


; : Child. 5 cents. 

Conclusions; Facts followed from their Suurce to |.. : f ý PORET 
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